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^ABSTRACT -..r- . ;^ 

A cr it iqua of the educational ret ora report, "A 
Nation At Risk" (1983), asserts that the recent Aaerican education 
rafora ■oveMnt is hindaring true adueational refora, because 
reeoBendatiens offered by this and other reports generaily call for 
a radoubling of educational afiort within the present educational 
context without advocating any essential changes in educational 
structure, contant, or aathodolo*^. Through discussion of proposals 
concerning content, standards and expectations, tiae, teaching, and 
leadership and fiscal support, it is concluded that aost reports have 
not proposed anything truly innovative in the way of educational 
eurricttlim or instructional aethodology. Instead, aost have 
recoaaaodad neasuras that would only reinforce the status cruo. 
(Author/CB) 
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fiBBTRftCT 

This paper analyzes the major currents of the reeent Rmeriean 
edueational reform movement. It performs this analysis thraugh a 
critique of a paradlBmatic report entitled ft Natien at Riski The 
Imperative for Educational Reform. This report was issued in 1983 
by the National Commission on EKcellenoe in Education. The thesis 
of the writer of this paper is that the recent American 
educational reform movement is hinderinB« rather than helping, 
true educational reform because the recommendations offered by ft 
N#ii9y^ #t Risk and subsequent reports generally call for a 
redoubling of educational effort within the present educational 
conteHt without advocating any essential changes in educational 
structure, content, or methodology. 



INTRDDUCTIQN 

Putting amide any of sumpense, l#t immsdiately mmHm 

my positien eleai*. I think that, in th# ease of recent ftmerican 
educational >©form, the cure im indeed Narse than the disease. 
Note that I do not deny there im a sickness in American education 
Mhich needs to be remedied. Rather, whf t I want to say im that 
mcst recent recommendat ionm for putting flmerican education aright 
seem to me to be only recipes for aggravating the situation, 

«s a means of investigating the recent American educational 
reform movement, I have chosen to concentrate on the analysis and 
recommendations found in Nation at Risk? The Imperative for 
Educational Reform. This report Has published in ftpril, 1983, by 
the National Commission on EHcellence in Education. The 
Commission was appointed by United States Secretary of Education 
Terrel H« Bell and consisted of eighteen memberm ¥iho represented 
such various educational constituencies as legislators, 
professors, college presidents, state and local educational 
administrators, etc. There Nas one teacher on the Commission* 

ft Nation at Risk has generally been considered to be 
precedential for the scores of major rtjports on American 
education which have been published since its issuance. Many of 
its recommendations have already been carried into practice 
(Weinraub, 1986) • Having ^ead most of the subsequent reports and 
having observed that they propose essentially the same diagnosis 
and remedy as ft Natioyi at Risk, I believe that a concentration on 



ft Nst^Qri m% Rimk will pi*avid# m sufficient basis ©n whieh to 
elucidate and critique the appr*©ach to ^Merican educational 
reforirt that has been dominant foi^ the pamt sever^al years« 



CRISIS MENTfiLITV 

ft Nation at Risk was w?-itten in apocalyptic tones* It opened 
with this warningi 

the educational foundations of our* society are 
presently being eroded by a rising tide of 
mediocrity that threatens our very futMre as a 
Nation and a pBople„„lf an unfriendly foreign 
power had attempted to impose on ftmerica the 
mediocre educational performance that enists todays 
we might well have viewed it as an act of war 
(Nat 1 anal _ Commission on liccellence in Education» 

This mmrtmm of emerBertey has continued to characterise mc^mk of 
the succeeding fimerican educat ional reform reports. One of tne 
latest to be issued saids 

Public officials who propose budget reductions in 
education at a time when the republic is handicapped 
by the burden of an undereducated populace are 
unthinkingly abetting an act of national suicide,.,. 
The storm warnings are unmistakablet Our society is 
troubled, our economy endangeredi our democratic 
values jeopardiiedi our international leadership 
threatenedi our educational system embattled 
(National Commission on the Role .d Future of State 
Colleges and Universities, 1986, pp. 



EDUCAT IDNQL BQQL,^ 

Returning to our consideration of ft Nation at Risk, the 



Commission made elear at thm outset of its i-eport that its 
concern about the d©tet*t©i^at ion ©f flmerlean education Nam 
focumed^ first of all^ on economic and geopolitical realities. It 
was worried that, unless educational t-eform occui-i-ed, America 
would lose its privileBed position in world trade and 
international affairs. Additionally, the B«^n was concerned 

about the erosion of domestic equallt v^ppot f ty. It saidr 

Part of what is at risk is the -rt Fiade on 

this continents fill, r^egardles® elams or 

eTOnomic status, ar# entitled - fa -nmrt^ and to 
the tOQls fo^v developing their vi^u^ ^ p«^rs ©f 

mind and spirit to the utmost i^wt^^na. Ca^iii^asslon on 
iHcellence in Education, 1983^ p. QK 

Thus, the goals that seem to . the Commission's 

recommendations were dominance in t^c t^rnational sphere and 
equity at home. It May be wondered ^fi#%h#r thet^e is not some 
trace of paradon involved in attempting to pursue simultaneously 
the goals of dominance and equity. Yet, flmerica has often been 
characterised as a nation which has been able to embrace both 
eHtremes of a contradiction at the same time. 

The Commission gi-ouped its r#c©nmendat ions under the headinfim 
of content, standards and eHpectat ions, time, teach ing, and 
leadet^ship and financial support. Each of these sets of 
recommendations will be considered in turn. 
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P^OPBgaUS CONCERN I NB CONTENT 

The Commimsion recemmended that all students be fequli-ed to 
take eourses in the "Five New BaslcB" In ©i«der t© B»-aduate from 
high school. This would entail the csmpletion of four years of 
EngliBh, three years of Mathemat icB, three years of Science, 
three years of Boelal Studies, and one-half year of Computer 
Seienee. flddltionally, for the col leBe-bound, two years of 
Foretgn Language were strongly recommended. 

This recommendation seems to be predicated on a belief that 
Ivan 111 ich once characterised as a myth, namslys "that 

learning..,! that valuable learning is the 
result of attendance? Cand3 that the value of learning increases 
with the amount of input" (lUich, 1978, p. S6). Requiring a 
given number of years of enposure to a subject does not Duarantet 
an achievement of competency in that subject . It may be a 
necessary condition for such competency, but it is not a 
sufficient one. The Commission did not make this important 
distinction in its report. Still, in response to the 
Commission's proposal, forty of the fifty states have enacted 
legislation increasing the number of required courses in English, 
Mathematies, Natural Science, and Social Science, California's 
requirement of four years of Inglish, three years of Mathematics, 
two y»«r» of Natural Seienee, and two years of Social Science la 
typicAl (Johnson, 1985). 



The ••Five New Basics" which the Commission pi-oposed mound 
very much like the eld basics, with the eKceptior. that somethin 
called "Cemputer Science" has been added, fit a conference in 
19S4, I asked Milten GoldbBrg, the EHecutive Director of the 
Commission, from whence this "Computer Science" recommendation 
had arisen. Was it sugDested by one of the Commissioners, or by 
one of the staff, or perhaps by the testimony of one of the 
eKperts who had appeared before the CommiBslon? No, he said, it 
came throuBh none of these channels. Rather, the recommendation 
had emerged because of the frequent eHpression of the need for i 
knowledBe of computers in today's society voiced by parents and 
other members of the public who appeared at the Commission's 
meetings. While I would tentatively agree with such a need, I 
would also have expected a much more substantial research basis 
for a recommendation that every high school graduate be required 
to spend one-half year devoted solely to the study of something 
called "Computer Science, " 

The Commission made clear what it tmmnt by "Computer Science 
when it said J 

The teaching of computer science in high school 
should equip graduates tos <a) understand the 
computer as an information, computation, and 
communication device I (b> use the computer in the 
study of the other Basics and for personal and work- 
related purposes I and <c> understand the world of 
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computer'*, electronics, and rel«t#d teehMolooies (d 
86). an 

One mlBht want t© quest ion not only whether the computer is best 
studied in the forinat of & concentrated one-half year course, but 
" light of the CommiSBion's above-stated deserlptien - 
■ wh^ that study should In fact be termed "Computer Science" or 

rather something like "Cemputer Studies" <on this point, see the 
reiiiarks of Kelly, ISSS, pp. 161-163). flbout twenty states have 
enacted legislation or have proposals requirino that students be 
computer literate by the time they gt^aduate from hioh school, or 
that they complete a specific computer course in either 
elfimentary or high school (Johnson, Ites) , 

PRDPOSflLB CONCERN I N5 STRNDftRDS AND EXPECTfiTIOMR 

The Commission recommended that "schools, colleoes, and 
universities adopt more riierous and measurable standards, and 
higher expeetatlens for academic performance and student conduct, 
and that 4-year Csie3 colleges and universities raise their 
reauirements for admission" <p. S7). In connection with this 
recommendation, the Commission recommended a nationwide <but not 
Federal) system of standariged achievement tests, which "should 
be administered at major transition points from cne level of 
schooling to another and particularly from college to work" <p. 

as). 



1 have thr>Be problems with these reeomfflendat ions. First, the 
ComMisBien made the unqualified aBSumpt ion th#t every one ©f the 
more than two thousand American four-year eelleaes and 
universitieo would have need to raise its admission standards, t 
think this assumption is clearly questionable. Second, under the 
Commission's reeommendat ions for tlohter admission standards, the 
policy of relative ©pen access to public colleoes and 
universities thy which anyone who meets a certain minimum 
acadefflic standard is admitted, but is subject t© dismissal If he 
or she does not achieve and maintain a certain grade point 
average) would be imperilled. Indeed, the implementation of this 
recommendation would place considerable barriers in the way of 
aehievinB the Commission's stated goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. Third, the Commission suggested that college 
admission should be B»"anted largely on the baslB of nationwide 
standardized test seores. This assumes, first of all, that the 
mission of all col leges and universities is essentially the same, 
and, secondly, that standardized test scores are better 
indicators of potential college success than are high school 
class ranks. I think both of these assumptions are mistaken. 

PRDPOSflLS CDNCIRNINB TIWE 

The Commission recommended that "si ini f leant ly more time be 
devoted to learning the New Basics, This will require more 
•ffeetive use of the eKistini school day, a longer school day, or 
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* lenBthened sehool year" (p. £9). The Commlssiori went on to 
Mpecifieally reeomfriend that leeal aehoel dlBt»-iets anrt state 
legislatures strongly consider adoptlnB sevgn-hour school days 
and Sae-day to £E0-day schoel years. Perhaps the most telling 
evaluation of the wisdom of this reeommendat ion was that made by 
a New York youth just after ft Nation at Ri«w wai^ issued. When 
asked for his eomment on the CommlsBlon»s recommendations, the 
youth respondedi "Youno people already dislike school, and they 
are going to make us hate It more" (Credibility 3ap, 19S3, 
section 1, p. iS). That youth Implicitly put his finger on the 
heart of what is wrong with the Commission's prepesals, namely, 
the asBumption that more is better and that quantity leads to 
quality. 

PROPOBQLS CONCERN I NB TeftCHINB 

The Commission found that "To© many teachers are being drawn 
from the bottom quarter of graduating high school and college 
students" < p. SB) and hence recommended that "persons preparini 
to teach should be required to meet; high educational standards" 
<p. 30). Recently published, validated research (earger, Barger» 
& Rearden, 1965) has demonstrated that the Commission was in 
error in this finding. The reason for this error was that the 
Commission had extrapolated that, since most students in high 

interest in going into teaching had 
scored very low on nationwide standarl zed eollege aptitude testa. 



ERIC 



mo«t new teaeh*i*s mumt bm at the bottom of the aeademle bar>r#|. 
Despite the faet that this flndinB was in error, submequent 
reports and the popular press still continue to propaaate the 
myth that new teachers are substandard. More than thirty states 
have enacted leDislation speeifyinB colleHe eourses that 
prospective teachers muBt cornplete, requiring proficiency 
examinations in basic skills and/or in subjects they plan to 
teach, or Bpecifylng under what conditions districts may hire 
non-certified personnel (Johnson, 1985). 

The Commission also recommended that students preparini to 
teach should demonstrate competence in an academic discipline. 
This recommendation has led to the issaance of two reports which 
proposed that undergraduate teacher education proirams should be 
entirely abolished and that teacher education should become an 
eKclusively graduate enterprise <Holmes Group, 19861 Carneaie 
Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 1916). The thought behind 
these proposals is that students should first obtain a degree In 
an academic discipline and then proceed to the graduate or 
prefessional level to be educated for teaching. However, there is 
ample evidence that underBraduate teacher education proirams 
continue to produce competent teachers, ftlso, it might be argued 
that being involved with teacher education at the same time that 
• »tudent is involved with his or her major undergraduate stud ie« 
is actually an asset rather than a liability. 
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The CofflfrtiBffiion ^Iso rwcommericled that "B*J«^'ieR for the 
t©«chlriQ profmmmic^r, mhoMld be. . . perf orfrtance-based" (p. 30). This. 
«dvoeacy of merit pay cAUB»d initiAl *dvwr»e reaction from th» 
tmjar fifflericon t©#TherB» uriions <ThB National Edueatior. 
ftmmoclfttion arrd Thm Wfnoricar, Pedsrstlon of Toachers). They h«ve 
r#e»rttly bfQun to be Bomewhat wore tolerant of thi« id»f,. Their 
M«jer eoneernm cor»t»r «round wh#t erlteria will bo uR#d to 
deterrnii'.e who umtm merit p«y «r,d who will do the evaluation for 
the award of merit pay. 

PRDPDSfiLS CONCERW IhlB LEFiDERBHIP am FISCAL BUP&nRT 

Under this hMdinfl th© Commi.slon recommended th«t edueetorm 
and #letfted officials bm hmlti responsible for providing the 
l##d»rshlp necBBsary for rwform and that eitizenm provide the 
fi«e«l support needed to brino about thi« reform. While it might 
seem hard to quarrel with this reeomwendat ion, I would argu# that 
the problem with it is that the Cemmission was not speeifie 
enoufh in suBOestinD what kind of chanBes in governance or fiscal 
strueturei^ were needed to bring about reform. It recommended that 
current Btructures and bodle. should simply do better what they 
were already charged with doing. 



CONCLUSIDKi 

N*^l^r> #^ im essentially a conservative document. None 



of it© mmjor ^^mGcmrmridmt imrim called for racJie^l chano#. What it 
did call for w^s m imply frtor© timm mpent on thm bamic©, wore tirn© 
iri school I toyBh©r (but not eBsentlally diff#r^nt) m^mdmmiG 
mtmfidmrdm^ rnor© ym^rm of teacher preparation, mrtd morm mon^y. 

To p«r#phr»m# thm New York youth quoted ©arll©r in this 
pmpmrt if pr®m»nt school ©triitegy mnd tactic© ineffective^ 
simply r^eommendinB mor# of th^ mam© im likely to mmkm thinps 
¥iormm^ not b^tt#r. Vet, nelthttr fl Nmtion git Rim^ nor th# pl©thor^ 
of reports which hav© folloNed in itm wake have propom^d anything 
truly innovative in the way of ttducflt ional curriculum or 
instruct ional methodology* Thpy have only recommended measures 
which would reinforce th© status qugu 



It ham been maid that on© who criticisem should prmpmrmd 
to offer a better altitrnat i ve» 1 have suggemted that doinfl 
nothinf or simply doing "mor^ of the mame" is not lik#ly to 
produce change. If a different educational "output" im ©ouQht^ it 
mmmmm that there are two possible choieemi 1) the "input" to 
education could be changed (this would affect who is to be 
educated and how much education they are to be offered), or B> 
the "procesBing" Involved in education could be changed (this 
would affect what im done In teaching and learnini, how it is 
done, and who does it), eecause I value the principle of equality 
of educational opportunity, I would not like to see any 



difrtinut Ion ©f th© prement "iriput*» to ©duc^tioru Th&Y^m domu mmmm 
to mm to b© mom© hop© in purBuino rmml chmriqm in thm '*prc*c#sBing" 
involved in ©dUDation. Just how thi© alt©rnativt^ wcadd 
®p»cifi@d bpyond th# mcopp of thim pmpmr^^ I believe it would 
involve thm application of Deweyian philomc >hy and Pi^petisn 
psyehology. But, as to tha prmmmnt cours® of »'moro of the mmmw'' 
in Prnerican ^dueational reform^ I contmu© to fear that this type 
of CKxrm im Norm© than the dimmmmm^ 
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